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‘had travelled for some distance along the road. In| and a thousand other indescribable niceties, made 
'spite of his tender palpitations, there was an embryo || up the whole of the neat appearance and air of com 
|smile playing round his lips, as it were, innate and | fort that pervaded the dwelling. Asa mark of par- 
|inextinguishable ; and when I spoke to him, a sud-) ticular favour, I was invited to fill one of the above 


TALES. 





“ A little lowly hermitage it was, 
“ Doune in a dale, hard by a forest's side, 


“ Far from resort of people that did pas 
* Io traveil to and fro.” 








The Cottage. 


I am fond of walking. Long, solitary rambles, 
with earth below, heaven above, and my own re- 
veries for my boon companions. I never quarrel 


first attempts of an inward soul. 


infantine notion, that it is but to ask and to have 


neither could he describe its situation; and it re- 





with myself, nor hate myself, nor pity myself, but 
stand on that even and friendly footing that I would 
wish to do with all the world, but which the vile 
trammels of society, and the undulating sensations 


' quired all my legal ingenuity, in cross-examination, 
to make out that “he lived near a place where the 
birds built high nests, and make a noise one with 
the other.” We were in a cross-road, and no house 


of humanity, forbid. If a good fellow or a kind| in sight, but luckily for the little urchin, I had about 


friend come athwart me in my castle-building, I 
must fain dismiss him or myself; and I never yet 
met with mortal wight who could bear an uncere- 
monious discharge half so well as myself from my- 


two hours before passed the rookery he described, 
| and recognised his account of it: so we soon struck 
| an agreement, by which it appeared that I was to 
| retrace my steps, and lead him to the tall trees. 


. i } = 
self. The consequence is, that though I really pre | What with resting, and carrying, and laughing, for 


fer myself to every body else, yet ] am constantly 
refusing converse with that same self, lest I should 
give umbrage to some cursed fellow that makes his 
appearance, and expects to be listened to. 


It is this that drives me from home and the city, 
to stretch my legs some thirty miles or so, through 
dale, and hill, and greenwood forest; for there I 
see none but the unknown spassenger, the churlish 
beggar, or the dark-eyed Egyptian; and few of my 


| tears now, by the terms of our contract, were ba- 
nished far away, it was more than three hours be- 
fore we reached the desired spot. When we came 
to the turn of the road that brought us quick upon 
the welcome scene, oh then what a shout of glad- 
ness did the little wanderer utter as he struggled to 
| release himself from my arms, in the swelling thought 

that he could bound swifter than the wind to his 

sometime-lost home. The cry had been heard, and 


acquaintances either like me enough, or understand’ 4 neat-looking female came quickly from the cot 


my track sufficiently, to follow in my path. 

It is in these walks that I feel sovereign lord and 
master—the tyrant of my own domain. I can walk 
slow or I can walk fast. I may bid my thoughts 
soar to far-back Greece, or on to some future Rome, 
without hurt to any. I can pile thought upon 
thought, and mix every passion of the human soul 
in my own particular mortar, without being laughed 
at by any ; for none there be to say, “ this man is a 
fool.’’ I look round me and see Dan Phabus sweep-| 
ing on in his never-slackening chariot, shining with 


tage, and had almost reached the spot where we 
were, by the time I had released’ my little fellow- 
traveller. Her cry on catching him to her arms was 
not so loud, but I am sure it was as genuine as his; 
and J had more than a minute granted ine to survey 
the group, before the one or the other were satisfied 
with their embrace. The news had spread like 
wildfire, that Harry was returned, and a gallant race 
was run between Will and Ned, and Patty, to see 
who should be first to greet the lost lamb; and now 
came my tum ; for, accerding to little Hal, *‘ I was 


the most genuine philanthropy—the perfection of the gentleman that had given him such a ride ;” and 


Platonic love. The cunning winds, in gentle va- 


my welcomings were not a few, for by this time the 


his mammy, with all that simplicity that attends the 


He could give no name to the place where he lived, | 





riation, steal over me, and move nature’s pretty fo-|| good man, on whose face there were still left the 
liage in the sweetest disorder; and if perchance) marks of late anxiety for his child, had come out, 
seme glassy stream run near in mimic hurly-burly | and alj concurred in inviting me to the cottage 
of the ocean’s storm, then shali each zephyr that) | never refused a kind offer that I believed t 
plays round the spot make the pure drops dance in 'genuine, and so, without further ado I joined the 
dazzling motes before my eyes, while the scarce-| party, and entered the little arcadia through a bower 
heard song of nature’s teaching shall mark the | of sweet jessamine, interspersed here and there with 
ploughman’s distant course. This is joy indeed : | wild ro-e-bushes, whose delicate flowers appeared 
this is an approach toward those golden ages when | to re-open in spite of the gathering dews of night, to 
crime had no name to express itself by. || welcome back the little wanderer. The cottage, 

It was in one of these rambles, last summer, that, like the children, the parents, the every thing, was 
} met with a fine young man, crying piteously by) the picture of neatness. In the niches on either 
the road-side. His cheeks were somewhat disfi-/ side of the chimney, and ranged on shelves beyond 
gured by tears, but weeping had not been able to | the reach of the babes, stood the heir-looms of the 
destroy the rich colour that the hand of health had | family, an antique assortment of wassail-bowls, chi- 
planted on his skin; and his hair, unbedewed by |na, grotesque jugs, and divers other invaluables, 
the drops that flowed from his eyes, sported in wan- | that had descended from father to son for more than 


be 


ton dalliance with some gentle air, that, charmed) a century. More towards the middle of the room| 


by his loveliness, lingered on its weary way once, | two stupendous arm-chairs stood on either side the 
and again, to kiss his pouting lips. The folds of his | fire-place, whilst the last gleam of moonshine shoot- 
little frock exhibited some small lodgments of dust, | ing in at the latticed window, cast a long shadow 
and on the surface of his shoes the loose gravel had || from them, the depth of which beautifully contrasted 
found a resting-place, which served to mark that he! with the gloss of the polished oak floor. These, 


|den sparkling of his eye gave outward proof of the | mentioned chairs, which were kept sacred for high- 


|days and holidays; and in a very few minutes, on 


| 
The little fellow had lost his way, and called for||the understanding that I could sleep on the two 


| combined, it was settled that J should pass the night 
there; and to enhance the visit, the children had 
leave to sit up an extra hour. It is not worth while 
|to detail any conversation that might have passed, 
| for there was neither acrimony, scandal, nor any 
‘other of the indispensable qualities in it; yet strange 
to say, such as it was, we all found amusement in if, 
| and it was very near the witching time of night be 

fore we perceived that old father Saturn had mad 
a forced march upon us, and shortened our reckon 

ing by at least an hour. On breaking up, I was pro 

vided with a blanket, and their sole domestic lighted 
a chirping fire in the grate. The few, but meaning 
words, “ good night,’”’ were exchanged, and ina 
very short time all was quiet and at rest in the 
cottage 

Thus passed the night, and in the morning the 

pure song of heaven’s choristers poured gently into 
the cottage, and awakened me from dreams of Mab 
and all her fairy elves. In spite of the novelty of the 
machine in which I had slept, 1 found myself as 
much refreshed as if I had lain on a bed of down, 
and to the utter astonishment of my new country 
friends, was the first up in the morning. As soon as 
I had given myself a shake, and performed the ne 

cessary ablutions, | made my way to the door of the 
cottage ; no locks or bolts were there, for robbers 
were little feared, and less known; and by the sim 

ple maneuvre of a latch, I was able to pass the 
threshold, and enjoy the natural bower that spread 
itself over the lowly path. The roses were now 
out in all their vigour, the pearl drops that hung 
to their tender leaves by an invisible suspension, 
glittered with the reflection of the sun’s first rays 
It was not long before my host made his appearance, 
and gave the morning salutation with the same 
good-humoured smile that had adorned his face the 
previous night, and offered many condolements fu: 
the badness of my night’s accommodation. 


My fair hostess, and the whole of the little tribe 
were now up and about, and after a short walk 
round his farm, where there was little of modern 
improvement, but much of practical standard inven 
tion, we were summoned to breakfast, to which 
every body paid a strict attention; and now came 
the time most disagreeable, both in anticipation and 
in performance; the minute was arrived when the 
‘word must be “ good bye.” Many a kind inte: 
change of invitation passed, and many a good hu 
}moured salutation ; and, w hen | departed, more than 
jone blessing was sent after me, for I had conferred 
\on them a benefit, and corroding selfishness had not 
|yet taught them to receive the advantage and fore 
go the gratitude. 

Nor was 1 idle. Heaven bless thee and thine, 
| thought I, as I turned the corner that had first 
| brought me in sight of the little paradise, and that 
|| now banished it from my view. Heaven bless thee 
|and thine, and whether it be spring sending forth 
its tender blossoms to stand the first shocks of the 
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rude wind, whether it be summer ripening those 
blossoms into maturity, whether it be autumn add- 
ing the last stroke, the final consummation to its per- 
fection, or whether it be angry winter nipping, with 
its terrific frown, the gradual excellence of months, 
still may a mental sun, able to oppose the blasts of 
man’s rude winter, spread its beams around thy lit- 
tle kingdom, and, forming a halo too sacred to be bro- 
ken, enshrine, within its circle, thy endearing merit. 





From the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE CONTENTE) MAN. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING 

In the garden of the Thuilleries there is a sunny 
corner under the wall of a terrace, which fronts the 
south. Along the wall is a range of benches, com- 
manding a view of the walks and avenues of the 
garden. This genial nook is a place of great resort 
in the latter part of autumn, and in fine days in win- 
ter, as it seems to retain the flavour of departed sum- 
mer. On a calm, bright morning, it is quite alive with 
nursery maids and their playfu! little charges. Hither 
also resort a number of ancient ladies and gentlemen, 
who, with laudable thrift in small pleasures, and 
small expenses, for which the French are to be 
noted, come here to enjoy the sunshine and save 
firewood. Here may often be seen some cavalier 
of the old school, when the sunbeams have warmed 
his blood into something like a glow, fluttering about 
like a frost- bitten moth thawed before the fire, put- 
ting fortha feeble show of gallantry among the an- 
tiquated dames, and now and then eying the buxom 
nursery maids with what might almost be mistaken 
for an air of libertineism. Among the habitual fre- 
quenters of this place, I had often remarked an old 
gentleman, whose dress was decidedly anti-revolu- 
tional. He wore the three-cornered cocked hat of 
the angien-regione : his hair was frizzed over each 
ear into ailes de pigeon, a style strongly savouring of 
Bourbonism ; and a queue stuck out behind, the loy- 
alty of which was not to be disputed. His dress, 
though ancient, had an air of decayed gentility ; and 
I observed that he took snuff out of an elegant 
though old-fashioned gold box. He appeared to be 
the most popular man on the walk. He had a com- 
pliment for every old lady; he kissed every child, 
and he patted every little dog on the head ; for chil- 
dren and little dogs are very important members of 
society in France. I must observe, however, that 
he seldom kissed a child without, at the same time, 
pinching the nursery maid’s cheek; a Frenchman 
of the old school never forgets his devoirs to the sex. 
{ had taken a liking to the old gentleman. There 
was an habitual expression of benevolence in his 
face, which I have very frequently remarked in these 
reliques of the politer days of France. The con- 
stant interchange of these thousand little courtesies 
which imperceptibly sweeten life, have a happy 
effect upon the features, and spread a mellow even- 
ing charm over the wrinkles of old age. Where 
there is a favourable predisposition, one soon forms 
a kind of tacit intimacy, by often meeting on the 
same walks. Once or twice I accommodated him 
with a bench, after which we touched hats on pass- 
ing each other; at length we got so far as to take a 
pinch of snuff together out of his box, which is equi- 
yalent to eating salt together in the East; from that 
time our acquaintance was established. I now be- 
came his frequent companion in his morning prome- 
nades, and derived much amusement from his good- 
humoured remarks on men and manners. One mom- 
ing, as we were strolling through an alley of the 
Thuilleries, with the autumnal breeze whirling the 
yellow leaves about our path, my compamon fell 
into a peculiarly communicative vein, and gave me 
several particulars of his history. He had once been 
wealthy, and possessed of a fine estate in the coun- 
try, and a noble hotel in Paris; but the revolution, 
which effected so many disastrous changes, stripped 


him of every thing. He was secretly denounced by 
his own steward, during a sanguinary period of the 
revolution, and a number of blood-hounds of the 
Convention were sent to arrest him. He received 
private intelligence of their approach in time to 
effect his escape. He landed in England, without 
money or friends, but considered himself singularly 
fortunate in having his head upon his shoulders ; se- 
veral of his neighbours having been guillotined asa 
punishment for being rich. When he reached Lon- 
don, he had but a louis in his pocket, and no pros- 
pect of getting another. He ate a solitary dinner on 
beefsteak, and was almost poisoned by port wine, 
which from its colour he had mistaken for claret. 
The dingy look of the chop-house, and of the little 
mahogany-coloured box in which he ate his dinner, 
contrasted sadly with the gay saloons of Paris. Every 
thing looked gloomy and disheartening. Poverty 
stared him in the face; he turned over the few shil- 
lings he had of change; did nut know what was to 
become of him ; and—went to the theatre! He took 
his seat in the pit, listened attentively to a tragedy, 
of which he did not understand a word, and which 
seemed made up of fighting, and stabbing, and 
scene-shifting ; and began to feel his spirits sinking 
within him ; when, casting his eyes into the orches- 
tra, what was his surprise to recognise an old friend 
and neighbour in the very act of extorting music 
from a huge violincello. As soon as the evening’s 
performance was over, he tapped his friend on each 
shoulder ; they kissed each other on each cheek, and 
the musician took him home, and shared his lodg- 
ings with him. He had learned music as an accom- 
plishment ; by his friend’s advice he now turned to 
itas a mean of support. He procured a violin, of- 
fered himself for the orchestra, was received ; and 
again considered himself one of the most fortunate 
men upon earth. Here, therefore, he lived for many 
years during the ascendancy of the terrible Napo- 
leon. He found several emigrants living like him- 
self, by the exercise of their talents. They asso- 


ara Eee — 
Various vicissitudes. They had renewed their ac 
| quaintance, and she now and then visited him ; but 
the beautiful Psyche, once the fashion of the day, 
and the idol of the parterre, was now a shrivelled, 
little old woman, warped in the back, and with a 
hooked nose. The old gentleman was a devout at- 
tendant upon levees; he was most zealous in his 
loyalty, and could not speak of the royal family 
without a burst of enthusiasm; for he still felt to- 
wards them as his companions in exile. As to his 
poverty, he made light of it, and, indeed, had a good- 
humoured way of consoling himself for every cross 
‘and privation. If he had lost his chateau in the 
‘country, he had half a dozen royal palaces, as 
it were, at his command. He had Versailles and 
St. Cloud for his country resorts, and the shady al- 
leys of the Thuilleries and the Luxembourg for his 
‘town recreation. Thus all his promenades and re- 
laxations were magnificent, yet cost nothing. When 
I walk through these fine gardens, said he, I have 
‘only to fancy myself the owner of them, and they 
are mine. All these gay crowds are my visiters ; 
and I defy the grand signior himself to display a 
greater variety of beauty. Nay, what is better, I 
have not the trouble of entertaining them. My es- 
|| tate is a perfect sans souci, where every one does 
jas he pleases, and no one troubles the owner. All 
| Paris is my theatre, and presents me with a conti- 
‘nual spectacle. I have a table spread for me in 
‘every street, and thousands of waiters ready to fly 
at my bidding. When my servants have waited 
upon me I pay them, discharge them, and there’s 
an end; I have no fears of their wronging or pilfer- 
ing me when my back is turned. Upon the whole, 
‘said the old gentleman, with a smile of infinite good 
humour, when I think upon the various risks I have 
run, and the manner in which I have escaped them ; 
when I recollect all that I have suffered, and con- 
sider all that I at present enjoy, I cannot but look 
upon myself as a man of singular good fortune. Such 
‘was the brief history of this practical philosopher ; 





ciated together, talked of France, and of old times, | and it isa picture of many a Frenchman ruined by 
and endeavoured to keep up a semblance of Pari-) the revolution. The French appear to have a greater 
sian life in the centre of London. They dined ata | facility than most men in accommodating themselves 
miserable, cheap French restaurateur’s in the neigh- | to the reverses of life, and of extracting honey out 
bourhood of Leicester-square, where they were | of the bitter things of this world. The first shock 
served with a caricature of French cookery. They of calamity is apt to overwhelm them ; but when it 
took their promenade in St. James’s Park, and en-) js once past, their natural buoyancy of feeling soop 
deavoured to fancy it the Thuilleries; in short, they springs them again to the surface. This may be 
made shift to accommodate themselves to every called the result of levity of character, but it an 
thing but an English Sunday. Indeed, the old gen- | swers the end of reconciling us to misfortune ; and 
tleman seemed to have nothing to say against the ifit be not true philosophy, it is something almost 
English, whom he affirmed to be braves gens ; and | as efficacious. Ever since I have heard the story 
he mingled so much among them, that at the end of my littie Frenchman, I have treasured it up in my 
of twenty years he could speak their language al- heart; and | thank my stars I have at length found 
most well enough to be understood. The downfall! what I had long considered as not to be found on 
of Napoleon was another epoch in his life. He had) earth—a contented man. 
considered himself a fortunate man to make his es-|| Postscript.—There is no calculating ov human happiness 
cape pennyless out of France, and he considered | Since writing the foregoing, the law of indemnity has been 
himself fortunate to be able to return pennyless Passed, and my friend restored to a great part of his fortune 
; ‘ . . : ss M4 I was absent from Paris at the time, but on my return hasten 
into it. Itis true that he found his Parisian hotel | 04 to congratulate him. 1 found bim magnificently lodged on 
had passed through several hands during the Vi-) the first door of bis hotel. I was ushered, by a servant in li 
cissitudes of the times, so as to be beyond the very, through splendid saloons, to a cabinet richly furnished 
reach of recovery; but then he had been no- where I found my little Frenchman reclining on a couch. He 
ticed benignantly by government, and had a pen-. T°¢eived me with bis usaal cordiality ; but I saw the gaiety and 
. ; . : , benevolence of his countenance had fled—he bad an eye ful! 
sion of several hundred franes, upon which, with of care and anziety. I congratulated him on his good fortuac 
careful management, he lived independently, and, | « Good fortune !” echoed he; “ hah! Ihave been plundered 
as far as I could judge, happily As his once splen-! of a princely fortune, and they give me a pittance as an in- 
did hotel was now occupied as a hotel garni, he hired | demnity.” — ' I found my late poor and contented friend 
a small chamber in the attic ; it was but, as he said, one of the vie hest and most miserable men in Paris. Instead 
: : a . . , \ : oi rejoicing in the ample competency restored to him, he is 
changing his bed-room up two pair of stairs—he was daily repining at the superfiuity withheld. He no longer wan 
still in his own house His room was decorated ders iu happy idleness about Paris, but is a repining attendant 
with pictures of several beauties of former times, in the anti chambers of ministers. His loyalty has evapor: 
with whom he professed to have been on favourable | ted with his guiety ; he serews his mouth when the B whe ; 
terms : among them was a favourite opera dancer, °° ™cationed, and even shrugy his shoulders when rath 
J . . : . the praises of the king. Ina word, he is one of the many ph! 
who had been the admiration of Paris at the break- ssophers undone by the law of indemnity, and his case is des 
ing out of the revolution. She had been a protegee perate; for l doubt whether even another reverse of fortunc 
of my friend, and one of the few of his youthful fa- | which should restore him to poverty, could make him again 
vourites who had survived the lapse of time, and it? Lappy man 
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CHIT-CHAT AND TABLE-TALK. | Dimpiks.—A lady is apt to be deceived by appearances. i Coquetres.—W hat nonsense to abuse the gay coquettes’ 

wt tinea * lt her lover admires the dimple in her right cheek, the They are the most endearing creatures that exist among 
« It is ridiculous to expect originality ; presumptuous to claim ix. || image in ber mirror will smile and tell her the dimple is || the race of women.—Wit, fancy Sgeiety, good humour, ele- 
wis Se ee wens paren be beeeng = oe a a sadere Gaghinn| upon her left cheek. || gence, and splendour, are their accomplishments. Their 
of Socrates and Plato, and every individual of those innumerable ge- | Twins.—Power and Wealth, like male and female, will | greatest enemies are always the dull and stupid ef their 


nerations, whose wits have been fermenting and cogitating since the || find a way to come together Wealth will court Power, or |!ownsex. I have very often observed, that a young lady, 








= —— = — 








days of Adam? Now and then, indeed, we way recover someth " } : 
that has been long lost, and of which we cannot ascertain the original | Power will demand Wealth. |, Whose fascinating manners, or elegant person, happen to 
owner; but we are no more its authors than we are theeviners of the | pew psHip.—Confidence in an unfaithful man. is like a draw about her a crowd of admirers, will be liable to thos« 


shilling which we may accidentally pick up im the street. Like old | = x he . : ‘ 
éeisate, our minds can ouly dabble in what our predecessors have |, broken tooth, and a fool out of joint. ‘To remove friendship | little slanders which ber less engaging sisters let fall upon 
worn and th y pay: i y = |) = P » Sih . F . 
mon-places; our rune went auneines o — pn me We | is to remove the sun. An ungrateful friend is a lance in| ber. There is a great mistake about coquetry. Old maids, 
mene easing Gms time has forgotten, and then demand a patent| the very soul of sensibility; yet it need not be repeated, and stupid young girls, suppose that every little act ot 
of invention @ scovery . ne ae. Aad ear | . a = " = 
Pt nee Sole tl wall pees ie at 5 —— that when one falls in fortune, his friends usually fall with | gaiety, wit, and good humour, is coquetry. Females are 
" . ~~ || him, How many a man is ready to assist another in a/ naturally fond of admiration, as, so far as this goes, all of 
Groree Barswett.—On Christmas evening, the tra- : 7 y 4 . : : 
oud “ae "6 thing, which he thinks he does not want: like the nabob, || them have something of the coquette.—But a real coquett 
sedy of George Barnwell was administered at all our | . : cect i. ‘ s 
theatres. We suppose this annual dose will be attended who, when his friend accepted his offer, said, “ You are|\is a being of quite a different character. She must have 
with its usual beneficial effect | very welcome to my hunter, but you cannot ride my hun- | beauty, elegance, and accomplishments, to lay her snares 
8. . <: : Ps . . i r " 
: nd , || ter: youare very welcome, my good friend, fo the compli- || with; but to these she adds a want of principle, in her af 
Epausp Keax.—Rumour says that this eminent trage- | fri . * i . dashi : ' =e 
Son “ig im the @ bo , buried.” —We d ment of riding my hunter. | fections. A dashing girl, without principle in affairs of the 
dian “ts m the deep bosom of the ocean buried.”"—We do) \y , ‘ mer 
ant: Seeent: sien cumiednn tn nanan Everuants—A London paper remarks, that white | heart, ts the only coquette; not she who is merely foud of 
y ence r , ; a NRE . . 
: 6 oe oe ‘aa | elephants are rare in nature, and so greatly valued in || gaiety, good humour, and amusement. But it is too often 
Garcia.—A report is in circulation, that Garcia, and 4 : g ; | Seer 6 
‘ : - ~ India, thata king of Pegu, hearing that the king of Siam | the way among females, to slander their own sex merely 
his family were drowned ; but it is not true. } : : in 4 " : Yn 
‘ape ; | hada pair of these valuable avimals, sent a formal em- jfor the gratification of their little spiteful tempers. For 
New Mavor.—Mr. Hone has been removed from office, | eal “ff , - | Z : 
ondt tits. ities tested Rimes | bassy, desiring his, royel brother to sell him one of them,| my part, ever since | remember, | loved a dash of coquetry 
«J a! . = « or. = . - =m “ 7 
Mr Ss og This Se a —o } and name any price that he pleased. The Peguan sove-| inevery woman. It tasted the same as nutmeg io negus 
vA . _ > S$ resign » a . . | 7 
tion, as acting satan at ha Maen nome and Mr.| reign being refused, declared immediate war to chastise || Goop.—A man of decent appearance, about forty years 
, ° mr. : : c: . . . ee 
Young has heen appointed to suppl z. or i the insult. He,invaded Siam, and after losing 500,000 of | of age, recently arrived at the village of Utica, where be 
ie ; pply P A his men, obtained the elephant, and retrieved his wounded | had some business to transact preparatory to departing 
Mas. Ds Loce.—This estimabie and accomplished lady | ,oyour i Gor the we B : aonenes bie « by hi: 
has retired from public, to the more congenial walks of TSR a. fy aes i oe, 
| 
private life. She is the +e , ; a . ton 6 | Lipecs.—In the case of Hooker vs. Rogers, for a libel, || outward demeanor, which in such cases is equally wnder- 
; N oved parent of a charming fa-)..:.4 ; , — . “ 
mily, which required her undiv har attenti . HT tried in Warren county, before Judge Walworth, a very | stood, he was ascertained to be a Calibs, in search of a 
< divi ention. | * sadist : . rr 
» ie name ~ i aciiniati Sian . yw. | sound judicial officer, it was decided, as we learn, that | wife ; one of your antiquated bachelors, tired of single 
—_ sals have been issue : ; oe : , , 

* Merniag Ci icle.” : dail eed | the reading of a libellous article in a newspaper, publicly,| plessedness, who had at last collected sufficient courage 
. ng Chronicle,” a aew daily paper. The editor of) as in a store or tavern, is such publication as renders the | ge the . 1 1 
Gin See eth tnt 4 \ ; y= to go out among the fair daughters of the lands to find 6 

Journal will be interested—but no alteration will take! -eader liable to eonviction. If this be law, heaven pre- 








: helpmate. This information was not long in coming to 
place in the Mannen on that ocean i serve all readers of newspapers. We might as well convict) the ears of a “frail sister,” whom nature had endowed 
Granp concrrr.—The concert given at Grace Church, | f It and E bas i . s 
: urch, | aman of assault and battery because a gust of wind blew || with a liberal share of personal charms, and who resolved 

the other evening, was numerously attended. The Siguo-|| ); I} > fo ' 

, ras him against another person who was prostrated by the! 1 turn the affuir to a good account. To effect her ob- 
rina, Mrs. Knight, and the other volunieers, were in exeel- || : : Ps : . 6 
. 2 , || shock, or punish an apothecary for the effect of an over. ject she took passage for the west, in the same boat with 
lent voice, and acquitted themselves ia an admirable man- |) f i ‘Site ' . : : 

; | dose of laudanum taken by one of his customers. } : adel > ac ; : . 
ane, We const Gat en eatienns bees extn : oie mee - _ | our wandering Benedick, in the character of a rich young 
ie inet, Wi ade lila ele, Gin , | Wipows.—A Brahmin, an inhabitant of Kiddepore, iM | widow who had formerly resided at Buffalo, whither sh« 
We metas wal = p Myleene mi _ es ro suburbs of Calcutta, departed this life on the 15th)! was proceeding to setile some bnsiness of her late busband 

eu a young merchant of) September. His widow desired to burn herself on the | But little time had elapsed before an opportunity present 
this city. ° | funeral pile of her husband, when some officers of the| ed itself for ap interview with him, which resulted ina 
s —! ; ; . ; ‘en “ean » the : eee a . 
“ere en ea thin be gee dn a wit, whe peor came to ri banks of the Ganges, where the | complete disclosure on her part of a passion she had con- 
eB sent : ey 3! Z Aye, madam, a urning me take place, and endeavoured by all means | ceived for him, when she first came into his presence 
g ull in the face, “‘ as sure as you are there. i to dissuade er from her undertaking, but she was deter- |! Our gentleman had a little romance in bis ideas of love 

A remepy.—The best way to silence a talkative person, || mined not to listen to their remonstrance, and at last she!) , 44 courtship; yet the idea of falling in love in a canal 
pe mover to aanerenye him. Do not snuff the candle, and it} fulfilled her intention by performing this horrid and difi-| boat, caused a little doubt in his mind, which induced him 
will go out of itself. } cult task beforethem. A certain zogy, OF a weaver, AD/\¢9 ask how it was possible “ that a young and beautiful fe- 
Mosic.—A mechanic has invented a steam apparatus, inhabitant of Somrah, having died on the 16th, his wile | male should, on so short an acquaintance, be enamoured 
= we babes music, on the low-jeer system ; anda also, according to the custom of her own cast, wout | with one so far her superior in years.”—‘ So it is,” 
riend recommends him to take it to Al-jeers. — to the grave with ber deceased husband, when || she said—cited precedents to show that the mischievous 
Swepex.—In Sweden, it is no uncommon thing to see | 8t49tly her friends and relatives covered the victim and |) little rogue, Cupid, had proceeded by similar means—-ang 


the men employed in knitting stockings, while the women | the corpse with earth, and in this most inhuman way made | with an affected pious resignation, she said, ‘‘ matches arc 


may be seen spinning wool, weaving, heating the oven, #9 end of her existence. || made in heaven.”’ Without entering minutely into the 
and teaching the children to read, all at the same time. 1 Hour.—The following lines were written on a young | courtship that followed, it is sufficient to say, that ber rea- 

Wer weatuer.—A gentleman riding over Salisbury lady, who was continually screaming ‘“ Home, Sweet) cons were conclusive; they banished all doubts from his 
Piain, when it rained very hard, set up a gallop, and met, Home,” to the annoyanee of all but herself. | mind, and matrimony was intended asthe result. On ar 
with a traveller whose horse was standing still. Somewhat tome ey my home = lungs of leather, ,riving at Black Rock, they agreed to go on shore, and ce- 
surprised at the sight, he asked the reason of it. “ Zounds!” | Making ood pee Noy mag —— lebrate the nuptials. She suggested the idea, however, 


says the other, “ who the devil, but a fool, would ride in all That home, if sweet, must be without her. |! that he had better stop, and let her proceed to Bu@alo, im 
this wet?” Sin Warten Scott.—It is a high tribute to genius, || vite her friends, purchase some articles of clothing for ber- 

Suxripay.—This gentleman called one morning on Miss | when, in whatever place it may travel, it is the object of self and him, and return. To bring his clothing back, it 
M‘Faddan, to take his leave of her for a few days; the || public curiosity and public attention. This has been) was necessary to take along his trunk, containing bis mo- 
young lady asked, i: a tone that well expressed more than | Scott's good fortune beyond that of any other man. In/\ney, papers, &c. To this he willingly consented. She de- 
the words which accompanied it, “How long he intended to | Scotland they reverence him: in Lreland he was courted | parted on her mission, and he took lodgings at a hotel, to 


stay away?” To which he immediately replied :— |, and feasted to a surfeit: in England all ranks of society | await her return. Having waited beyond the appointed 
You ask bow ing L'il stay from thee ’ || wnite to honour him: in France they do the same. time, he grew impatient, and repaired to Buffalo, where he 
wi geet po deey bey - | Luistos !—It is rumoured, (says a London paper,) that a) 8000 ascertained that his intended, in company with @ 
Perhaps ten thousand years. ‘melancholy gentleman, fond ef frequenting the Haymar-| g00dly portion of his worldly goods, had taken passage io 

Pourts rineer.—Why the bridegroom puts a ring upon || ket, was so disgusted and disappointed at seeing Paul Pry 40 eastern stage, and left him to regret his folly. 
the bride’s fourth finger, (saith the Right Reverend Father | in the bills so eternally last week, that in a moment of de-| Larayrrte.—A letter from an American gentleman at 


in God, Lord Bishop Sparrow, D. D.) is because there is|, spair, he made an attempt to assasinate Mr. Liston, as he | Paris, received at Boston, states that the pews of the 
@ vein running from this finger to the heart, intimating that), was getting into his carriage. Providentially the weapon | death of Adams and Jefferson, produced much effect 
love should be hearty. } only grazed the cheek of the immortal actor, and entered | among our countrymen in that capital, and the friends o! 
Smame anv sin.—We are more afraid of shame, than of| the body of his footman, who was holding the door of his liberty in general. Lafayette, the triend iv youth and in 
sin. So vulgar minds hold their breaths at the thunder,| chariot. The unhappy person was instantly secured. lage of those venerable patriots, shed tears when the news 
which is harmless; but wink at the lightning, which may Grecia.—Two Oxonians, dining together, one of them) was read to him. Inthe same letter the writer observes, 
he fatal. noticing a spot of grease on the neckcloth of hiscompanion, | that ‘‘ every thing of a political uature, which takes place 
Prrsiocyomy.—Being asked whether the infant child of | said, “1 see you are a Grecian."’"—** Pooh !" said the other, in our country, is read with avidity—and the state papers 
avery weak father did not carry corresponding likeness, | ‘‘ that’s far-fetched.’’"—** No, indeed,” said the punster, “I and public speeches of our statesmen are sought afte: 
a wit replied, ‘I am not so great a physiognomist as to) made it on the spol.” with great interest.” 
know whether the father is like the child; but this I Lnow,, fiaLr rprice—At half past eight o'clock, at the Park Cross-ngavixG.—Lord P—— lately set fire to his whis 
there is a greal deal of the child in the father.” ‘theatre, persons are admitted at half price | kers—the parish engine was immediately sent for, 
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coach, we waited a long time for the mail, the dri- | followed along disputation on the government of 


New-York, 1826, |, Ver all the while cursing the tardiness of the post- 
Sty geen Samnen De enn the qummeien a | office clerks, until we went without the mail to the 


|'stage-house, where we took in three other passen- 


long journey, for the first time, every thing wears | cers, an old lay and hae onte, thes Settee egunmendie 


the appearance of novelty, and ordinary events ar ani pena. Miao goat wating ne gets 
converted, even by a dull imagination, into matters | 11) bed sensible amare The aan eager 

: ance. i} 1) ya ‘ > ° 9 ot 

of wonder and importance. How often have | ter handing his mother into the coach, stood by the 
wished to have my little demure friend, Fanny, wit paling ce 4 Secut! meray fe 
© enjoy the various prospects that successively | “°° Dating very Huent:y upon a variety of sub- 

poses partings. 1 dhe a Y | jects—the old woman, who necessarily occupied a, 


als 4 ‘ ead 
met my view; the dim and receding Green Moun lwhole seat by herself, all the while bearing « part 


tains, and the picturesque shores of the Hudson. | 
Those dear Green Mountains, how I wish to behold | 


in every thing that could possibly admit of censure. , 


children and parental authority. But I am « little 
before my story. In the midst of the above alterca- 
tion, the old farmer began to tell stories, and though 
they were all from the farm, or the farm-yard, they 
were so opposite, and told with so much humour and 
good sense, and so perfectly adapted to the case, 
that we were all convulsed with laughter. The 
Doctor, in particular, coughed and sneezed so much, 
a thing quite unusual with a snuff-taker, that I felt 
alarmed, lest he should shake to pieces in the coach. 
In the midst of our laugh, however, the coach broke 
down, but providentially no one was hurt. Indeed 





, . : | At length, turning abruptly to me, she said, “ can 
, = , ’ ? \, 
yous wild cumanite agein }=-t can truly euy, lyou believe it, ma’am, I’ve not slept a wink to when we saw the blood-thirsty Doctor so near us 


night.” || we all persisted in being perfectly uninjured. Fah! 
** The weather is very warm.” I saw him in delighted haste fingering for his lan- 
“ Yes, but the landlady—Oh, I’ve abused her so | cets. This accident obliged the old lady and myself 
this morning, she was obliged to make apologies. to walk a short distance to a house, till the carriage 
Why, I do believe she put me into the very bed her could be repaired. On our way she said to me, 
sister died upon, and so I told her. John, John, | what would you do if you had such a son, a young 
pray give me a glass of water, I’m so sick.” | man of such fine prospects?” 
Away ran John. | “ Why, madam, if I had any I should accustom 
“ A sad boy, ma’am; I can’t do any thing with myself to treat my children, when children, as be- 
him. Don’t you think he is married—yes, married, ings who must be governed by my reason. But 
and has three children. Yes, ma’am, married against when their own reason and judgment began to ripen, 
the consent of his parents; and his father never as persons who will one day become mothers, and 
will forgive him.” ‘fathers, and I should have my reward in their love 


« There is some water, mother.”’ 


* My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not bere,” 


confused and bewildered as I am, with the inces- 
sant rattling on the pavements. Twice, since I sat 
down to pen this letter, have I ran to the window 
to see what could be the reason fur so great a noise 
in the street, and have seen nothing but a number 
of truck-carts thundering past. My health was ne- 
ver better, excepting perhaps the uneasy sensation 
produced by those articles of dress, which shall be 
nameless, and which my milliner assured me were 
indispensable to the appearance of any woman who 
aspired to be fashionable. You would laugh—but I 
will leave this part of my history to be communi- 
cated to you by word of mouth. At the commence- 
ment of this eventful journey, I had thought to keep 
a regular journal ; but, like promises of amendment, 
I postponed making notes to the next day, and the 
next day, until I found myself transported to a plea- 
sant apartment at the house of my destination, with- 
out uaving put pencil to paper, excepting when I 
sketched a few scenes near the Highlands. I can 
give you, therefore, only from recollection, all that 
is marvellously true. Inthe afternoon of the same 
‘ay that we left your brother’s house, we came to 


' 


crack goes the whip, and away we go, as fast as four 
horses, in a very warm morning, can carry us. Oh 
dear, thinks I to myself, we shall have a very un- 
comfortable ride. However, John became very talk- 
lative, the old lady good-humoured—told of the ta- 
vern keepers she had scolded—the merchants she 
had hoaxed—the mechanics she had abused—the | 
bankers to whom she had lent money, &c. &c. | 








the pass where the road crosses the mountains. So 
steep was the ascent, that I left Robert with the| 
horse and carriage, and accustomed, as I am, to) 
walking, had ascended the mountain before him. 
On the very summit, the road is almost oversha- 
dowed by the low branches of the birch, and the 
fan-like arms of the spruce. I sat down to rest, af-| 
ter the fatigue of ascending the last hill, when I 
was suddenly and excessively frightened by a rust-| 
ling in the bushes, near where I was seated. The} 
thought of wild beasts flashed across my mind for 
an instant, as I saw a large animal spring into the | 
path; but it was only of a moment's duration, for| 
Monticola’s dog, Luath, came up, apparently over- 
joyed, tc sec me. The faithful creature, with in-| 
stinctive sagacity, had tracked us thus far. I was) 
rejoiced to have such a protection ; a far more faith- | 
ful one than the male bipeds, who pride themselves | 
so much on any little service they may render us. | 
You are so well acquainted with the scenery of this | 
part of the country, that I will not attempt to de-| 
scribe it. I well know, too, that those who attempt, 
to paint, or describe scenery of which they have no} 
distinct and vivid conception themselves, make fo- | 
rests, hills, and rivers cut such capers, as Heaven | 
never intended they should. At Castleton, where I | 
dismissed Robert, I met my future guide, the Doc- 
tor—and such a piece of walking humanity !—This_ 
gentleman’s spectacles covered a great proportion | 
of his face, which he thrusts up to yours when de- 
sirous to speak, and, when he did speak, the bag- | 
pipes of my Scotch ancestors could not compare | 
with the tone of his voice, rendered peculiarly na-| 
sal, from the habit of using immoderate quantities | 
of snuif. There was a distinct line of that powder | 
from the tip of his nose to the top of his shoe. In| 
one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s castles I should certainly 
have taken him for one of his own anatomical pre- 
parations, walking about to frighten such silly crea-| 
turesasIam. After seating ourselves in the mail-, 


| 


|| hurt.”” 


‘7 prefer travelling in this manner to riding in| 
|my own carriage, and taking my own servant along 
|with.me—they’re a great plague—besides, I have | 
lan opportunity of seeing a great deal of company. | 
'Don’t you think, ma’am,” turning to me, “ that the | 
| American officers are the most pert, upstart, inso- | 
lent creatures upon earth?” i 

*«T don’t know, madam, that they are exceeded | 
in these qualifications except by all other officers in | 
the world.” tl 

** Oh, believe me, ma’am—why in the revolution | 
they nearly destroyed two houses for me, quartered | 
troops in them, ruined them quite. And the other 
day as I was going from Trenton to Philadelphia, in 
the stage, and was saying what rascals they were, a 
lady in the stage told me that “ I had been unfor- 
tunate in my acquaintances with the American | 
officers.” And I never in my life saw any one so 
angry as the gentleman was who accompanied the 
lady, only because the lady spoke to me. And the 
more he was angry the more I kept talking. I after- 
wards found out that the gentleman was an officer, 
and the lady his wife.” 

** Mother,” says John, “ you are very imprudent, 
that is certain. You ought to take care whom you 
abuse. You do not know whose feelings you may 


Good sense, to be sure, but said so disrespectfully, 
that even candour could not but condemn him. In 
short, we had not gone twenty miles before the pri- 
vate history of this famous young man was no longer | 
private. All his childish follics, and his maturer 
|imprudences, his faults as a son, and hie weaknesses 
jas a father, were dished up in a kind of soup, that 
this kind, this doting and fond mother, mu ‘ght call 
upon every one to taste and see, if there was ever 
lone on earth so unfortunate as she. This produced 
‘an attempt at justification, and this again a reply, 
till a furious altercation took place, which ended 
first in tears, and then in reconciliation, and the 





Here is the mail, says a boy—in jumps John— | 


| and respect.” 


** But if your son should marry against your will?” 

** If he married a scandalous and vicious person } 
should not receive such an one as a daughter, for by 
so doing I should bring disgrace upon my own cha- 
racter. But if she were deficient only in the article 
of money, I should forgive my son, and take both 
him and his partner to my bosom. For if I should 
cast him off, whom must I expect to receive him but 
a wicked world. If I should cast him off for one 
offence, who would be my ‘advocate before the 
higher tribunal above us ?”’ 

This I said for the sake of John, who I do really 
think was not so wicked, as his mother was both 
weak and vubstinate. 

‘* Let me intreat you, madam, to forgive your son, 
and receive him, his wife, and little ones, to yom 
protection. If you cast them off because they are 
poor only in money, of which you say you have a 
superabundance, depend upon it there will be a 
piercing thorn in your dying pillow.” 

Smile as much as you please, dear Fanny, at my 
assuming the office of monitor. I sat the old lady’s 
** peepers a-dropping ;’’ and when her son came, a 
few minutes afterwards, to tell us that the carriage 
was ready, she spoke to him with more than ordi 
nary tenderness. 

I have but a small space left, dear Fanny, to as 
sure you of my unabated love. Present my respects 
to my guardian cousin, Gaylove Cameron, and tel! 
him that I hope soon to see his friend and your bro 
ther, Monticola. Your grandmother has, and always 
will have, my warm regards for hr affectionate hos- 


| pitality. She is a specimen of the true politeness 


of our ancestors, whose sincerity is their greates? 
characteristic, differing widely from the beings oi 
modern days, “‘ who have so much of the form, bu! 


| least of the power of friendship; who, though they 


will craze their chariot wheels to destroy your repose, 
will not drive half the length of a street to assist 
your distress.” 
Adieu! yours ever. Cuerry CamMERON 
ANEQDOTE. 
The Count deG , being wounded in the knee 
with a musket-ball, the surgeons made many inci 
sions. Losing patience at last, he asked them ‘‘ Why 
they cut and carved him so cruelly !’”’ “ We seek foi 
the ball,’’ said they. ‘ Why the d——] did you not 
speak before ?’’ said the Count, ‘I have it in my 
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| cently on him; but it is out of keeping in any other. | from the right path, whilst discoursing on ‘“‘ Tax- 
He walks majestically thus clothed, because the jation no tyranny,” it was but a slight deviation 
The Brown Study. ‘sentiments thus covered are great and noble in| from the true course, and was more than fully 

It was the constant practice of our early instruc- themselves. 1 would rather take my chance of go-| atoned for by the lustre that he shed on our path 
ters to place the purest models before us for imita- |ing to heaven under his guidance, “so pleasant are by the subsequent efforts of his genius. We dis- 


tion ; and of all that was selected, Johnson alone | his ways,”’ than apy other writer save those of scrip- coursed on every subject, from the play of infancy 
was never held up in unqualified praise. His alle- 
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| ture. ‘to the wisdom of sages, in all of which he was le- 


gories and his essays, it is true, have been chosen to | Pursuing this train of reflection—allegories and | nient tothe faults of others, and unsparing to his _— 
complete our course of reading; but a strong ridi- jdreams being prohibited—I fell into a brown hana further J advanced with him, the surer became 
cule, as unmanly as it was undeserved, kept the | study. | my footing, the firmer my confidence; and when 
youthful mind from dwelling with that minute at-| I fancied myself discoursing with a friend on the | unable to keep up with his gigantic strides, he 
tention on the beauties of that great author. Even) propriety of choosing a safe and pleasant guide to |, would benevolently assist me and make the way 
the occasional harshness of temper under which he, accompany us on a distant journey. Whilst we were clear. 
suffered, and which arose from physical causes, was! debating, and hesitating, now preterring one, and | In this way, cheering me when I was faint ot 
brought forward to aid this illiberal spirit. The| now another, as they presented themselves to our) heart, commending me when I was observant, and 
learning and wisdom of this magnificent mind, are | thoughts, two persons approached the place where } smiling when I had attained a point that seemed 
now, however, gradually, although silently, enrich-|| we were sitting. One of them, by his grave and iat first, too dificult, we reached the hill that over 
ing the age. It was in vain that the malignity of dignified manner, was immediately recognised as looked his pleasant valley of Ragselas. 
such a mind as Home Tooke sought to bring into | Johnson. The other—and how did our eyes sparkle | I had now leisure, from this lonely and yet lovely 
disrepute the sterling labours of Johnson. It was | at the sight—was Shakspeare—who could mistake || spot, to cast my eye forward in search of Felix. 
in vain that he told the world that the “ Dictionary him—the graceful yet lofty forehead—the wit that | As none knew Shakspeare more intimately than 
was a disgrace to the English language,” when, in lurked in his eye—the deep reflective cast of fea- | Johnson, so none could more readily point out his 
the next breath, his better nature exposes the fact, | ture—the pointed beard—the peculiar costume. The | favourite haunts; and he quickly discovered him 
“that so powerful were the charms of Johnson’s | joy of our hearts, on seeing this beautiful poet be- seated with my friend, on a bank of violets, listen 
sentiments and style, that he never read that finest | fore us, made us neglectful of his companion, who||ing to the breathings of music, as they floated 
and most perfect of all human compositions, the|| had purposely kept back until the flutter of unlook- jthrough the fragrant air In an instant, all was 
Preface to the Dictionary, without shedding tears.’’|| ed for pleasure had subsided. 'pleasant bustle, and the grand pageant, so happily 
It was, in addition to other uujust aspersions, assert-| We did not give Shakspeare time to offer him- | contrived by Garrick, who, with Felix, was gazing 
ed, that Johnson’s sentiments were of too sombre | self as our guide, our arms in a moment were linked | with undiminished rapture on their idol, passed in 
a cast, that he dwelt too long on the dark side of in his, and question after question was heaped upon | review before them, one by one, as Macbeth, Ham 
human nature. Such remarks are now obsolete ; him, which were promptly and satisfactorily answer- | let, the Tempest, the Merry Wives of Windsor; 
no man of taste, or feeling, would now advance this |ed. We took from our pockets the two best com- ! they were commented on, and many were the elu 
as the result of his reading. It would be impossible | mentators on his works, and requested him to say) cidations of long-disputed passages and obscure 
to rise from a perusal of any of Johnson’s works, | which had given the best interpretation of his ex- || words. 
without being a wiser and a better man. As it re-| pressions. It would be impossible to recollect al! | ‘‘ Now,” said I, “do I wish that I, too, were 
spects Addison, literary taste has undergone a very | that was asked, and all the doubts that were solved. | there, for 1 could satisfy myself on two pomts: one 
great change. It is true, that the many ways in| How long we should have gone on in this inter- | is, whether Shakspeare intended tv represent Fal- 
which his works have been divided and subdivided, change of pleasant ideas, I cannot say; but as| staff as a coward; and the other is respecting the 
and the variety of shapes that they have assumed, | Shakspeare pulled from his pocket the identical | proportions of Hamlet, ‘ whether he be fatorlean’.”’ 
from a simple quotation to that of a splendid quarto, | pocket handkerchief that caused the death of poor | “As to the first,” replied Johnson, “ I think that 
show.the estimation in which he was held; yet we Desdemona, for we had doubts whether it were! Roscoe in his ‘ Vindication of Falstaff from the 
are so ungrateful as to laugh at the conceits that embroidered on silk or cambric, my arm was re- | charge of cowardice,’ has fully expressed the inten.- 
often occupied this fanciful writer. leased, and I fell back a step or two to recover my||tions of Shakspeare. He certainly did not intend 
As the age became mended of the fooleries and sobriety of mind. I was now in front of Johnson, | to represent him any farther as a coward than would 
vulgarisms which it was Addison’s design to cor- who, with much benignancy, offered me his arm. | naturally accord with the great bulk and age of the 
rect, and as the wit and humour with which his| Ashamed of my neglect of one who possessed so|}man. And as to Hamlet, whether he be fat or lean 
works abound lost their raciness, we with one ac- | much of my regard, I kept by his side, recovering | look forward, there he stands, as Shakspeare pic- 
cord put him, with Goldsmith and other writers of my composure, and resuming my fixedness of pur-| tured him, of that happy medium which constitutes 
that class, on the shelf; not as common lumber, | pose at every step as I proceeded. ‘beauty. He intended that Hamlet should be a hand- 
but as valuable keep-sakes, of friends long depart-; Felix, my friend, still linked with his beloved||some man, and he is therefore of just proportion. 
ed, which we treasure with great care, and to which | Shakspeare, went before us, with light step, and|| Hamlet is one of Shakspeare’s favourite and most 
we often refer. | laughing eye, and in a few minutes they were out finished characters, and yet he fell into a great mis- 
It has been far different with Shakspeare ; he is of sight, whilst I scarcely regretted their departure, take ; he made Hamlet debase himself by a mean 
ever new—ever present. It is in vain that he has as I now bent my whole soul to the observance of | falsehood. His apology to Laertes is unworthy— 
been denounced from the pulpit—that the timid, my guide, whose step I had determined to follow. | unsuitable to the character of Hamlet. Why need 
but pious mind denied him a place in his library : he, He pointed with an unerring finger to a brigbt spot he have sheltered himself under an untruth ?” 
maintains his hold on our affections; nor can we |in the horizon, which was to be the termination of; wpilt I was listening to the sage, Shakspeare 
ever have any thing better to offer in time of need our journey; he surmounted every difficulty—he | and his companion had vanished with the pageant 
than what is scattered profusely throughout the led me fearlessly over precipices that would appal a and we next discovered him chopping logic with 
works of this beautiful writer. He, therefore, can common mind; he took me to the nearest point ‘honest Dogberry. Shakspeare laughed as heartily 
never become obsolete. He doos not belong to the | where rivers were to be crossed—we rested and re- | a¢ the solemn nothings that he put in the mouth of 
“ departed greatness of other days,” although of as || freshed at the foot of pleasant cascades—we listen- | Dogberry, as if they were the conceptions of another 
remote a period. | ed to the melodious notes of birds, that with brilliant |,3 He is one of the few authors whose effusions 
As literary taste improved, man became tired of | Plumage sported around us; he seemed to master all | being spontaneous, not only have the power to ex 
the unbending and heavy style of the writers of that things with his powerful touch. We travelled over) cite mirth and grief in others, but convince us that 
period, and were therefore delighted with the ease || Classick ground—over that consecrated to genius. |e too has laughed and wept as he gave birth to 
and grace of such polished pens as Goldsmith and My mind became possessed of new faculties. As I) those thoughts that have charmed a whole world 
Addison’s, and for a long time these elegant writers | proceeded, my thoughts were more pure and eleva- || It was but a step from Dogberry to the highest point 
kept a powerful hold on men’s minds, so much so, | ted, and I followed him, with happy confidence, as of g hill that commanded the most beautiful views, 
that the strong nervous style of Johnson could not) “@ guide, a philosopher, and friend.” From{the |and there stood Shakspeare, “wrapt in visions 
attain its just eminenee. Education has now, how- | ™ost magnificent scenery that hill and mountain af- | pright”—but alas! his quick eye caught sight of 
ever, made such rapid strides, that we are able to forded, he led me gradually to the tranquil valley, | some pot companions that were revelling in a little 














appreciate the merits of this noble writer; we are | “ Where o'er verdant ground, | ale house, at the foot of the hill, and down he rolled, 
bett d lish hi ‘ r * Her living carpet Nature spreads; HW} , sas . Pe 

etter prepared to relish his reasonings, and better’! “ Where the green bower, with roses crowned, | heedless of tearing and soiling himself in his de- 
prepared to profit by his moral speculations. Johkn- “ In showers its fragrant foliage sheds.” scent. He took but a taste of their proffered cup, 


son’s style is the only one incapable of being imitated | I for ever distinctly saw the bright star that was ‘and we saw him, in an instant, regain his grace and 
without bringing ridicule on the imitator: It is pe- to be our resting place; nor was it ever obscured! dignity. 
‘uliar to himself. It sits gracefully and magnifi-| but for a solitary moment; when we strayed a little’ They often hurried along a path strewed wit! 
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flowers, which now and then opened upon some} 
beautiful objects, which one would be sure it was 
Shakspeare’s intention to attain, but by some 





clothe her thoughts in clear sentences, is a qualifi- |/sleep wh‘ch would be a dark and dreary mockery, if 
cation which no mother should despise. After all, he could not dreamof her. No one doubts that this 
our character is made up of trifling features, which | is delirium, yet no one who has felt it, will deny that 





strange fatality, ‘an odd conceit, a quirk, a quib- || should be so moulded as to bear the test of severe | it is love. Well, they get married, and who shall tell 
ble,” would draw him aside, and before his com-|/examination, or however celebrated we may be- | what fault or ignorance will bring the husband to 
panion was aware, they were in a slough. From |come, we shall want that most winning and most|his senses? What will he say, when he discovers 
this he extricated himself with infinite address and | useful art, of making our most intimate friends hap- | his angel cannot spell 1 When her common demea- 
humour, and shaking the mud from his garments, py. It seems to me, that there are different orders | nour is disgraced by rudeness, or idleness, or error ! 
we saw him next haranguing in the halls of justice, | of human creatures, as there are of paintings. Some | When those heavenly features are distorted with 
charming all by the beauty of his language and the | are calculated to dazzle at a distance, as the scenery | passion, or that sylph-like form, which passed like a 
chasteness of his morality. jof a theatre ; and others, like the finest efforts of the | vision before his enamoured eyes, through the witch- 

Whilst I yet listened, he was gone. It would /artist’s genius, although not distinguished at first, | eries of the illumined dance, sits moping in the dark 
liave been an endless pursuit to have followed this | become afterwards more admired the more they are | corner, in angry and impotent apathy, with the mask 
enchanting and eccentric poet through all the ma- | viewed. We often find that those whom nature has| torn off! This will be the fate of the wife, unless 
zes of his walks; we were, however, refreshed by||gifted with some striking quality, are lamentably I she has learned something to lengthen the spell, and 
rest, and having still along journey before us, we | deficient in other respects. Thus an admired actor ||to keep alive the admiration which was the parent 
proceeded with renewed vigour. |is sometimes a bad citizen, and a great hero is often||oflove. The little tendernesses of the female heart 

By closely following the footsteps of my venera-|/a great brute : and thus I have known a woman, who | must be called forth, and she must be easy in her 
ble guide, I kept in the straight but narrow path, jin the ball-room attracted every eye, and assumed | domestic duties, as well as in the dance. She must 
ind at length, at sunset, we reached the beacon. ||an amiable sweetness of manner, sufficient to capti- | amuse by her mind, when the novelty of beauty has 
The light that had been held out from afar to guide ‘oe every heart, but who was utterly ignorant of | faded; and when the husband is away, she must 
us, wandering pilgrims, was now within my reach. every charm to dignify her domestic life, and illu-} assert her gentle influence in letters—dear messen- 


I cannot paint my joy at having thus arrived in safe- |/mine the miserable darkness of her own home. Of) gers from those we love. If she acts that part grace- 


ty, with faculties unimpaired, and with the hope | 
that I should find a welcome, for I had chosen the | 
road and the guide. | 


With hallowed feelings I reached the gates of the| 





Temple. The benevolent smile of my guide a 


all characters, if I were in search of a wife, (and no | fully, she is with her husband even in absence 
one knows what fiat fortune may bring about,) 1) Through the dimness of distance he sees her intelli- 
should look for such a one, as without any great and| gent manner, and dwells upon her faultless accents 
striking talent or beauty, possessed the lesser quali- | when her voice would be drowned in the tempest, 
ties, and nice peculiarities of disposition. The po or her image vanished amid the confused bustle of 


seems created to dazzle the world at large—her ele- | foreign climes. And is not this something worth 
studying ? 

I was led to these refiections, by a visit which | 

lately paid toa friend of mine. We had been school- 

mates, and he was always distinguished as of a na- 


me forward. 
« Enter, my son,” said he, ‘ you are expected.” | ment is the breath of a multitude, and her excitement | 
He was about opening the gate, when I stopped | depends upon the raptures of public applause. Her || 
his hand. beauty is like a painted banner, that is hurled in 
“Felix,” said I, “let us wait for him. We sat//the air, and flaunts in the broad gaze of day. But | ne ; a 
vut together, and I should like that we might meet | the other resembles some sweet and delicate flower, | turally sensitive, and perhaps romantic disposition. 
once more.” which shrinks from the rude touch of the passenger, | He was not fastidious as regarded any of his com- 
The moralist pointed to another gate, towards but is contented to yield its sweet perfume for the | forts. He was content to travel composedly on 
which I saw my friend springing lightly, as fresh || single being who cherishes it in his bosom. In every | through all the various blessings and curses of life. 
and as animated, and looking as full of hope as in | light it is beautiful in itself, and as we gaze upon its| His propensity was always to snatch pleasure from 
the morning. | tender leaves, and become more enamoured, we €Very occurrence ; and happily to discover great 
'| wonder that nature could create so fair a production. | Sources of amusement at all times, and in all situa- 


“ You have chosen different guides,” said John- |) ‘ ; , x 
son, “ but we have arrived at our journey’s end to-/ Young ladies should consider this subject more | “ons. This, after all, is the true secret of happiness, 


gether. By humbly and conscientiously walking in| than they do. They should seek to educate them-| about which philosophers and wise men talk so much, 


the path pointed out to me, 1 have been enabled 
to assist those who are more feeble than myself ; 
and our beloved Shakspeare, too, notwithstand- 
ing his eccentricities, most of which belonged to 
the peculiar period of time in which he lived, has 


iselves for wives and mothers who are to love and be | But there was a dash of sentiment in him, which al- 
jloved, and not merely to shine through the ranks of | Ways supplied him with peculiar habits of thinking ; 
| flattering fashions, as the butterfly frolics through | 2nd, in his higher affections, he was (at least I then 
the transitory sweetness of spring, and perishes be-| believed, and told him) far too refined and pure, 
neath the first rutle breeze. |ever to be satisfied with any thing mortal. He che- 

Among the requisites fora good wife, the accom-| rished a feeling of devotion, which I knew wouki 





been, and may be, the guide of thousands, if they , , 
will but profit by his tender and merciful spirit, and | plishment which is my subject is of extreme impor- | form his greatest joy, if he married a woman to suit 


by that stream of pure morality which is sprinkled, jtance. The younger part of my fair readers must him ; but among the countless vicissitudes and de- 
fike holy dew, through every page of his works.” j allow themselves to be instructed by the writer of ceits of the world, I conceived it scarcely possible 
these lines, as to the nature of a gentleman’s love. | for him to be successful. . 
VOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. (In all its various modifications, the passion of love | _Time went on, and he rose up into manhood ; and 
|is delicate and sensitive. It is its greatest error that) his peculiarities, or prejudices, or whatever the 
WRITING. \it seeks perfection. If my pretty reader only knew reader may choose to call them, strengthened witb 
Aone the branches of a modern female educa- | the strength and purity with which she will be re- him, till he arrived at his twenty-second year, when 
(ion, there are few which shed a greater charm about | garded, or perhaps with which she is regarded by) he committed matrimony with a lady, of whom ! 
the character, than that of writing well. By writing! him who has acknowledged her influence in his| knew nothing: and I hadoften reflected upon the pro- 
well, [ mean both the power of expressing ideas in I heart, she would not neglect to pursue those shaiien,| babilities that he had been at length convinced of his 
elegant language, and of copying that language upon | which would advance her nearer to the image of his| error, and conjectured what was the effect of his dis- 
paper with neatness and grace. The young ladies || fancy. His passion draws all his senses to her—his| appointment, upon his amiable and generous nature 
of the present age can scarcely devote too much | eyes are closed to all other beauty, and his ear turns | Last summer, as I was on a visit of pleasure 
early attention to this invaluable accomplishment. | from every sound, to drink in the feeblest whisper of through the northern part of this state, I determined 
The laughiyg school-girl, who carelessly scratches | her yoice. His imagination arrays her in angelic, to call and see my good old school companion, that 
her blotted book, with letters of every size and shape, | charms, and his every thought—his every feeling— J might be satisfied as to the failure of all his ro- 
and who feels little solicitude as to her manner of | his every hope and dream are hers. The book which | mantic speculations. He had heen bred up to the 
speech, if she can make herself understood, cannot |she has marked—the bonnet which has graced her) church, and was now, with his wife, enjoying a very 
comprehend the numerous perplexities and mortifi- || brow—the soft glove retaining the shape of her fairy good situation in a count:y village, where I had no 
cations to which she will be consequently exposed, | hand—the ringlet of her hair, are all to him treasures , doubt that he would at least make himself a favourite 
as she mingles in the more important adventures of Ie sweet and as sacred as holy relics to ancient pil-| with his congregation. I found that his dwelling was 
mature life. An awkwardness in forming a letter, | grims, which rewarded them for all the perils of the! a delightful place—just such a house, and in the midst 
or an embarrassment in spelling a word, may be call- || elements, and inspired their hearts with divine cou- H of just such a scene, as his fancy would have por- 
ed a trifling defect when compared with the advan-’ rage amid the horrors of war. He hears the echo of| trayed. After the first warmth of our meeting, | 
tages of industry, and the enchantments of beauty; her voice when she is gone—her parting smile lin- | broached the old subject. I had not long guessed, 
but I have known serious effects to result from trifles | pers in his imagination, like the lights of the western) before he assumed a more serious demeanour, and 
less important. A facility in common accounts, and sky, blushing over all nature, when the sun himself) spoke to me, as nearly as I can recollect, in the fol 
an ease in the light transactions of business, are re- | has set. Even the place where she has been is en- | lowing words :— 
quisite accomplishments for every wife, and most chanted ground ; and completely lost in his delicious |.“ My dear friend, I have by no means forgotten 
certainly 2 knowledge ef her own tongue, so as to’ madness, he holds existence only as a spell, or a your former kind counsel, and sage cautions upon 
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the subject of matrimony. I remember, well enough, | 
their effect upon my imagination—how my heart) 
used to sink with fear that I had falsely estimated | 
human nature, and how at times I was inclined to) 





Our voyage across the vast and boundless desert lance is occasioned by the immense congregation ot 
of waters, was not so rapid.—It occupied forty-six || ships lying at anchor around the city, the masts of 
days, owing to the equinoxial gales having com- | which, when viewed at a distance, resemble a bru 
menced so early, so strong, and contrary to our) mal forest. The suburbs of the city are decorated 
course, which subjected us to the mortification of | with rural neatness and pastoral beauty, and in the 


give up in despair, and resolve to fling my fair} uw 
dreams to the winds. But, 1 have seen my error. | sailing many days to no purpose, in the midst of a 
I am at last married. I have passed the Rubicon, | foaming and turbulent main, surrounded with low-| 
and I never was so happy in my life. My dear Julia) ering storms and threatening dangers. During the| 
is all that I even imagined in the wildest moments /¢ime that we were thus tossed about by adverse 
of my romance. She is not as beautiful as an angel, | winds, my mind was sickened by the malady of las-| 
nor as perfect in mind, but to lose her would be a) situde, and the weariness of apathy. Confined in a) 
torture which I scarcely dare to think of. We live) floating prison, without congenial society, without 
here, as you see, comfortably ; and sometimes even | the consolation of friendship, and my anxiety placed | 
with a character of refinement. Our wants are few,| in that sphere which vibrates between past happi- 
and well supplied ; our society is genteel, and often, ness and future expectation, the intervening chasm 
elegant; and my wife makes me proud in company, | of existence was a mere blank, and my own thoughts 
and in solitude she makes me happy. She is at pre-| the very wretchedest companions I could have. We! 
sent away upon a visit to a relation, but here are se-| experienced several thunder storms, which were| 
veral of her letters, which will afford you some idea) much more terrific and impetuous than those which | 
of her mind and disposition.” |we are accustomed to in Ireland. At first the ap- 

He opened his neat mahogany case, and handed) pearance of the gathering tempest is very inconsi-| 
me the delicate messengers of his wife’s affections. | erable, but it rapidly augments, and instantaneously | 
rhey were written in a graceful hand, and full of) 4 cloud spreads like a dark gloomy veil over the as-| 
warm and amiable feelings. There was atenderness|) pect of the horizon, stretching out its expansion very | 
breathing through every line, well calculated to) frequently ina direction contrary to the course of the | 
strengthen her influence over her husband’s mind,|| wind. All of a sudden the heat becomes intense— 
and nothing occurred in either to interrupt the emo-|| the rough gale changes as the atmosphere blackens 


| architecture of some of the houses, that stand on the 
banks of the noble Hudson, the impress of the hand 

| of taste and improvement developes itself to the cri 

| tical eye of the European. In my next, I shall speak 


|| of the city, its public buildings, &c. Farewell. E. E 
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The Holidays. —In common with otber editors, we congra 
tulate our readers on the return of the holidays, and sincerely 
hope they be spent in happiness. Cold as the season is, w hich 
fact our mouths must acknowledge, and ovr noses dare not 
contradict, we really feel our hearts warm with gratitude to 
wards our patrons. If we could execute our own desires 
many heavy bearts would be light. Success to the gentlemen 
| in their hopes of honour and wealth ; and to the ladies, iv thei: 
expectations of contentment and affection. Smooth be the 
path of the aged, to whom only memory of the wor!d remains 
and to the young and ardent—to the enamoured youth, and { 
the blushing girl, who are just awakening to their perception 
of kuowledge, and their visions of delightful love, we can onis 
; hope the completion of their designs, and the realization of 





|| their sweetest and most secret dreams. We had written a 


article on this subject, but our printer has crowded it out, to 
| gether with many others, prepared for to-day'’s paper. Mr. 


tions of admiration and love which they must have| with the angry terrors of fire and water: the wrial || Woodworth has furnisued our carrier with an address for th: 


awakened. He kissed them twice as he returned | 
them to their place, and when I looked into his face, | 
it was flushed with pleasure, and his eyes were! 
sparkling with tears. While we were together, he | 
recounted the whole history of his courtship, a story 
full of fairy pleasure, and rich colouring. 

“« Julia will be home to-morrow,” said he, “and I! 
wish you could stay, although I am half afraid that! 
you would love heras much as Ido—only,” he added 
with a smile, ‘‘I believe that is impossible.” 


I almost wished myself a married man, when I af-_ 
terwards remembered the air with which he spoke, | 


and I am sure I have often heard of kings and princes, 
in the full possession of all the splendours of royalty, 


war commences—the forked lightning seems to burst | new year, which, in compliance with his request, will be pub 
like volumes of flame, from the eruption of volcanoes t lished, without alteration, on Monday next 
in the skies, crossing with tremendous noise, resem-| Sir I'ailer Scott.—The Life of Napoleon is anaounced by 
° ° es ° i } . » y » 
bling the furious collision of warring worlds, or Ju- I the British publishers as the work of the Author of Waverley 
ser hurling all hie overwhelming thunder at the! Sir Walter Scott avows himself to be the author of the Lift 
* eas & = 7 "6 ful i aod of Napoleon; ergo, &c. *“ But we do not require a syllogism 
ambitious Titans. It was terribly awful, and inet-! for proof of the fact. We saw yesterday, in Sir Walter's 
fably sublime! The matchless genius of Byron | hand writing, unquestionably authentic, his acknowledgment 
would be only equal to the task of describing the | that he is the author of Waverley ; and his manuscript refer: 


|| poises, I perceived, were ominous harbingers of the 


reality of the concomitant horrors of the scene. Por- || ® the Life of Napoleon as his work "’ 
coming storm. On the day or evening preceding | 
the gale, they usually appear in hosts around the 
ship, sporting on the surface of the ruffled waves ; 
but, when the tempest blows a rude gust, they retire 


| A good one —Ia the Court of Oyer and Terminer, a few 
days ago, a broker being under examination, was asked by onc 
of the Counsel, whether he belonged te the honourable corps” 
Answer.—I do not determine whether it is honourable ; but I 


, have been a lawyer, and am now a broker, and don’t think | 


have lost by the exchange 


who knew not half the contentment which my friend to the calmer regions of the mighty deep. Another 
enjoyed, while gazing on those sweet letters from indication is equally conspicuous, in the appearance 
his affectionate wife. B. of the waters, on the evening before the commence- 
| ment of rough weather: the billows assume a fiery 
| aspect, as they are rippled by the keel of the vessel, 
| when, it seems, the ignious or electric particles, con-, 
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LETTERS 
DESCRIPTIVE OF NEW-YORK, | ment, are by collision occasioned to explode. I have 
|\devoted many a sad and gloomy hour to the con- 


Written by az Irish Gentleman, a resident of this city, to a literary | : ‘ s : ; 
friend in Dublin. | templation of this sublime phenomenon of nature. 

New-York, September,.1825. | Image to your own mind, what a grand scene it must 

On bidding me farewell, on the pier of Kingston, be, to sit aloft, as the bark is bounding like a stately 
when about embarking for this land of the setting!) war-horse, over the “billowy boundlessness” of 
sun, you exacted from me a promise of communi-| ocean, viewing the resisting surges breaking their 


cating to you a detail of my voyage, as well as a rage in liquid light beneath your seat, and spreading 


| tained in the liquid globules composing the vast ele-) 





brief description of a city that may be justly and |a spangled carpet of gold and green, over our wave- 
emphatically designated the “ London of America.”’ paved pathway ! 


A mind like yours, susceptible of the impassioned 
sensibility of friendship, and glowing with the ar- 
dour of poetic sympathy, must have been mournful- 
ly affected on beholding me, whom you so long 
honoured with your esteem and confidence, severed 
by the relentless hand of a disastrous destiny, from 
the hallowed ties of connubial and parental affection, 
and from my country—the dear sacred home of my 
heart! that treasures the tombs of my fathers—the 
scenes of my youth, and all the soft and endearing 
associations, which faithful memory enchains to past 
happiness, and past enjoyments. The moment I had 
gotten on board the ship that was to convey me 
(perhaps for ever !) from my natal earth to a foreign 
elime, I hastened to my berth, not to sleep, but like 
the royal psalmist, “to water my couch with my 
tears.”’ My spirits were depressed by unutterable 
anguish, and the chilling misery of wo diffused the 
gloom of despoudency over my agonized heart 


After experiencing all the miseries of a tedious 
passage, at length the gladdening sounds of land! 
land! fell upon my ears like the strains of sweetest 
music, and as cheering to my heart, as the gushing 
noise of bubbling fountains in the desert, to the ex- 
hausted pilgrim. I sprang on deck, and eagerly cast 
my eyes over the bold, strange, and masculine sce- 
nery of America, which discovered its majestic fea- 
tures, through a veil of blue and cloudless skies. 
Though the landscape did not exhibit the magnifi- 


‘cent ruins of temples—the ivy-clad walls of abbeys, 


marked with the mellow tints of time—no broken 
domes and columns, to vibrate to the winds of deso- 
lation ; yet what it wants in romantic qualities, it 
supplies in the gloomy grandeur of its vast forests, 
towering mountains, and expanse of waters. New- 
York, from the bay, has the appearance of a cape, 
clothed with wintery trees, with houses here and}, 
there seen through the woody vistas. This appear- 


Packet ship Crisis.—The following is a list of the passen 
| gers who were on board this unfortunate ship, when she sail 
ed from London, on the I!th of January last:—Mr. Netfell 
and family ; Messrs. Mansony, Taffer, Dasser, Palmer, Hew- 
sou, Rundell, Otero, Challett, and Wick. Mr. Mansony was 
well known in Boston, and was supposed by his friends there 
to have been on board the Crisis. 


| Teoth ach.—To cure the tooth-ach, apply the following 
remedy to the diseased tooth: “ Alum, reduced to an impal 
pable powder, two drachws; nitrous spint of ether, seven 
|drachms ; mix, and apply them to the tooth.” 


| Park Theatre.—Mrs. Knight's persovation of Clari, on Fri 
| day evening, was oue of her most successful efforts. It placed 
| this lady’s claims to rank among the most favoured of thi 
' daughters of sung, beyond dispute. 

| 


New-York Theatre.--We understand that the charmin 
Signorina Garcia is engaged at this house, and that she will 
shortly make her first appearance in the character of Count 
Belino, in the English opera of the Devil's Bridge The ma 
vagers May expect bumpers during herstay We never visit 
this theatre, without being pleased with the beautiful sc« nery 
which is uightly exhibited. Boudet and Ferry, are painters 
ol great merit. The former is said to be onc of the most skil 
ful draftsmea in the countsy ; and the latter deserves morc 
praise than has yet been bestowed upon him. Keep them 
both * brushing away,’’ Mr. Gilfert; you want scenery, and 
you will do well to complete your stock, while you can com 
mand the pencils of such skiltal artists 

Chatham Theatre.—The tragedy ot Sylila has been tai 
aside, until Mr. Booth’s return from Baltimore. Brian Bo 
roihme is in a state of forwardness. Mr. Adams, the youn: 
gentleman who performed <1 the Park Theatre, last summer, 
is engaged for a few nights. We are toid, that Mr. Maywood 
performed Charles Surface, in Canada, with great eciat. Why 
not let our citizens have a peep at him in that character ’ 
What has become of the interesting young lady who sustain 
ed so admirably, a few weeks ago, the parts of Rosalie Somex 


and Mary Jansen? We hope she has not left the boards. 





Died—On the 22d inst. at Bergen, Ne v-Jersey, Mrs Ca 
tharine Fowler, wife of Captain Gilbert lowler, of Ney 
Yor! ° 
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POETRY. 
THE BLIND GIRL. 


The following exquisite poem was suggested on seeing a deaf, 
dumb, and blind girl, at a festival. 
Mr. Brainerd, the intelligent editor of the Connecticut Mirror 





She sat beneath the verdant shade, 
Where young birds chirp’d in leafy cell, 
Where wild flowers deck’d the mossy glade, 
And tuneful waters murmuring fell, 
And smile, and song, and mirth were there, 
While youth and joy their tissue wove, 
And white rob’d forms, with tresses fair, 
Gay gliding through the enchanted grove. 
But there she sat with drooping head, 
By stern misfortune darkly bound, 
By holy light unvisited, 
And silent 'mid a world of sound. 
Chain’d down to solitary gloom, 
No sense of quick delight was there, 
Save when the flowret’s rich perfume 
Came floating on the scented air 
She rose, and sadly sought her home, 
Where with the voiceless train she dwelt, 
in Charity’s majestic dome, 
For bounteous hearts her sorrows felt. 
But while her mute companions share 
Those joys which ne’er await the blind, 
A moral night of deep despair, 
Descending, shrouds her lonely mind 
For not to her Creation lends 
Or blush of morn, or beamiag moon ; 
Nor pitying Knowledge makes amends 
For step-dame Nature’s stinted boon. 
Yet deem not, though so dark her path, 
Heaven strew'd no comfort o’er her lot 
Or in her bitter cup of wrath 
The healing drop of balm forgot. 
Oh no '!—with meek, contented mind 
The needle's humble task to ply, 
At the full board her place to find, 
Or close in sleep the placid eye, 
With Order's unobtrusive charm 
Her simple wardrobe to dispose, 
lo press of guiding care the arm, 
And rove where Autumn's bounty flows 
With touch so exquisitely true, 
That Vision stands astonish’d by, 
To recognise, with ardour due, 
Some friend or benefactor nigh, 
ler hand ‘mid childhood’s curls to place, 
From fragrant buds the breath to steal, 
Of stranger-guest the brow to trace, 
Are pleasures left for her to feel. 
And often o'er the hour of thought, 
Will burst a laugh of wildest glec 
As if the living forms she caught 
On wit's fantastic drapery. 
As if at length relenting skies 
In pity to her doom severe, 
Iliad bade a mimic morning rise, 
The chaos of the soul to cheer 
But who, with energy divine, 
May tread that undiscovered maze 
Where Nature in her curtain’d shrine 
The strange and new-born thought arrays ’ 
Where quick perception shrinks to find 
On eye and ear the envious seal, 
And wild ideas throng the mind 
Which palsied speech may ne'er reveal 
Where instinct, like a robber bold, 
Steals sever'd links from Reason’s chain, 
And leaping o’er the barrier cold, 
Proclaims the proud precaution vain 
Say, who shall with magician’s wand 
That elemental mass compose, 
Where young afflictions, pure and fond, 
Sleep like the germ 'mid winter’s snow ! 
Who, in that undecipher’d scroll 
The mystic characters may see, 
Save Him who reads the secret soul, 
And holds of life and deatb the key ? 
Then, on thy midnight journey roam, 
Popr wandering child of rayless gloom 


We suppose it to be written by 


And to thy last and narrow y home 
Drop gently from this living tomb. 
Yes, uninterpreted and drear, 
Toil onward with benighted mind, 
Still kneel at prayers thou canst not hear, 
And grope for truth thou may’st not find. 
No scroll of friendship or of love 
Must breathe its language o'er thy heart, 
Nor that Blest Book which guides above, 
Its message to thy soul impart. 
But Thou who didst on Calvary die, 
Flows not thy mercy wide and free? 
Thou, who didst rend of death the tie, 
Is Nature's seal too strong for thee ? 
And Thou, O Spirit pure, whose rest 
Is with the lowly, contrite train, 
Illume the temple of her breast, 
And cleanse of latent ills the stain. 
That she, whose pilgrimage below 
Was night that never hop’d a morn, 
Thatlundeclining day may know 
Which of eternity is born. 
The great transition who can tell ! 
When from the ear its seal shall part 
Where countless lyres’ seraphic swell, 
And holy transport thrills the heart, 
When the chain'd tongue which ne’er might pour 
The broken melodies of time, 
Shall to the highest numbers soar 
Of everlasting praise sublime. 
When those blind orbs which ne'er might trace 
The features of their kindred clay, 
Shall scan of Deity the face, 
And glow with rapture’s deathless ray 








TO A FASHIONABLE LADY, 
WHUSE HUSBAND BECAME INDIFFERENT TO HER 
| Lady, thou art passing fair, 

And flowers are wreathing around thee— 
With marble brow and shining hair, 
Hath the spirit of beauty crowned thee. 
Embedded in a radiant curl, 
The diamond mocks thine eye— 
And thy rainbow hues of pearl 
Are bright as summer's sky. 
And yet thy smile, | know not why 
Hath lost its joyful meaning, 
And the low music of thy sigh 
Is sorrow’s fitful dreaming. 
Thou canst not hide it, lovely one, 
By any splendid token— 
Thy transient dream of bliss is done— 
Thy widow’d heart is broken. 


lenvy not the gold and pearl, 
That shine on thy aching breast— 
I could not seek life’s giddy whirl, 
To stun my spirit into rest. 
No, no—when those I love are cold, 
And look on me with careless eye 
Not all thy dazzling heaps of gold 
Would tempt me not to die. 
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TO THE CLOUDS. 

A SONNET WRITTEN BY MOONLIGH? 
| Whither scud ye so fast, ye ships of Heaven, 
As on a jasper sea you smoothly glide? 

O, would it were to human spirits given, 

| Sublime upon your amber prows to ride, 

And catch the silver showers that silent fal! 
Fringing your sails of gossamer, and mark 
| Calmly with eye serene this varied ball, 

{Its glowing spots, in mountain shadows dark : 
| To hover round Mount Blanc, and thence ascend, 
Bearing fresh incense to the King of day, 

| Be fed with beauty from his morning ray, 

| Or on his evening couch of gold attend ! 

| Vain is the wish—it is not ours to soar 





explore. 





i 
}} 
i} TIME. 
i) The gay, who would be reckon'd wise, 
i Think ali delightin pastime lies: 

H Nor heed they what the wise condemn— 
‘ Whilst they pass time—time passes them. 


DREAMS. 

Oh! there is a dream of early youth, 
And it never comes again ; 

’Tis a vision of light, and life, and truth, 
That flits across the brain : 

And love is the theme of that early dream, 
So wild, so warm, so new, 

That in all after years I deem 
That early dream we rue. 

Oh! there is a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent by far ; 

‘Tis a vision of blood, and of woman's tears, 
For the theme of that dream is war ; 

And we toil in the field of danger and death, 
And shout in the battle array, 

Till we find that fame is a bodyless breath, 
That vanisheth away. 

Oh! there is a dream of hoary age, 
’Tis a vision of gold in store— 

Of sums noted down on the figured page, 
To be counted o’er and o'er ; 

And we fondly trust in our glittering dust, 
As arefuge from grief and pain, 

Till our limbs are laid on that last dark bed, 
Where the wealth of the world is vain. 

And is it thus, from man’s birth to his grave- 
In the path which all are treading ? 

Is there nought in that long career to save 
From remorse and self-upbraiding ? 

O yes, there's a dream so pure, so bright, 
That the being to whom it is given, 

Hath bathed in a sea of living light, 
And the theme of that dream is Heaven 





STANZAS 
Neither the frown of the soft west wind, 
The amber brilliance of the early spring 
Nor rosy light of morning, when it breaks, 
After a long and dark and tedious night ; 
Nor the bright pencil which adorus the flowers 
Nor cloud Apollo paints for his pavilion, 
| Nor elm embrac'd by two fair emulous vines, 
Nor fountain flowing over a thousand pearls, 
Norlily mixed with rose, nor pink with jasmine’s bloow 
Are so delightful at the dawn of day, 
1] As that light shepherd boy of promises, 
1 Who dwells within the foldings of my heart 











On the marriage of Mr Childto Mrs. Mann. 
That children should t. manhvod grow 

| Is neither strange nor wild ; 

But by this match we're taught to know 

|| That Mann becomes a Child. 

| 





i POPUL AR SONGS. 





i THERE IS A DREAM. 
There is a dream of woman's love, 

When hearts are warm and young, 
As her slender form and bright eye mov. 

The fatal crowd among. 
| And there’s a dream of power and pride 
| When hearts are beating high, 
When the aspiring spirit, wide 
| Roams with youth's eagle eye. 
| And there’s a dream of sunny bowers 
And air-born domes of bliss, 
{ With a gentle flow of happy hours, 
yi In the land remote from this. 
| But there’s a rich reality 

In manly friendship’s tone, 
{ Which through long years remains to me, 
When those false dreams are gone. 
| It soothes and cheers those anxious years 
Which manhood’s prime must know, 

And dries as they gather those bitter tears, 
} We must not dare to show. 
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